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Two written documents are before the country await- 
ing its judgment. Both purport to be solemn contracts 
with the American people. Each asserts that, if the neces- 
sary power is accorded, certain lines of public policy, 
domestic and foreign, will be followed out in practice. In 
this sense each is a bid for popular acceptance as against 
the other. It is a serious moment for this nation, whose 
whole future is involved in the decision to be rendered. 

Regarded merely as documents, the platforms of the 
Republican and the Democratic parties do not reveal their 
full significance. As every person of experience knows, 
the value of a contract does not depend merely upon the 
vigor of its language, the pretentions of its signers, or the 
fact that it promises to deliver the commodities in ques- 
tion, but far more upon the permanent worth of the service 
to be rendered, and most of all upon the integrity and 
responsibility of those who make the engagement. 

So widely separated are the elements of promise and 
performance, that many of our fellow-citizens have come 
to believe in good faith that, no matter what a political 
platform contains, there is no solid ground of assurance 
that its promises will be kept. Political platforms, from 
this point of view, have no relation to future performance. 
They are to these persons merely the ingenious inventions 
of office-seekers designed for the sole purpose of securing 
votes. 

An unqualified admission of the truth of this accusa- 
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tion would be equivalent to the total nullification of the 
party system of government. In recent years many things 
have been urged against that system, many new devices 
have been proposed to take its place. More sober thought, 
however recalls us to the fact that it is only through the 
actions of political parties that public opinion has ever 
won any victory, and forewarns us that the abolition of 
parties would destroy the only practicable means of giv- 
ing effect to individual convictions. 

In choosing between political parties, therefore, our 
first duty is to fix the responsibility for a failure to fulfill 
its pledges. Clearly only the offenders should suffer from 
this imputation. The question is simply one of fact and 
can be answered by history. Before such an accusation can 
fairly be made general it should be determined which 
political parties have failed to redeem their platform 
pledges. 

So far as I am able to recall, no charge of this nature 
has ever been brought against the Republican party. 
Without exception, it has honored its promises by perform- 
ance. 

Unhappily this cannot be said of the Democratic party. 
Not only has it openly abandoned positions taken with the 
purpose of obtaining votes of endorsement, but it has 
resorted to casuistry to excuse its fault. By one of those 
subtle distinctions with which honest minds have been so 
often baffled in recent years the true character of a polit- 
ical platform has been openly denatured. To the public 
it naturally appears to be a contract to pursue certain 
courses if the party is entrusted with power. " Not at 
all," says the casuist. The statements which the public 
takes for promises are not really such, but only " declara- 
tions " regarding a way of looking at things! They are 
not engagements. They are only points of view! 

This manner of regarding political platforms was 
frankly expressed and boldly justified by President Wilson, 
and has been accepted by his followers and supporters. 
After his first election he not only entirely ignored the obli- 
gation to act upon the plank in the Democratic Platform 
of 1912, declaring against more than one term in the presi- 
dency, but thwarted any action by Congress to embody 
that declaration in law, and promptly began to prepare 
for securing a second term. In reply to the criticism that 
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the party was disregarding its platform, Mr. Wilson gave 
out the oracular announcement that " A platform is not a 
programme "! 

Like the President's famous distinction between a 
" moral " and a " legal " obligation, this position has been 
accepted by the Democratic party and embodied in its 
practice. 

It is not untimely, when considering the subject of 
party platforms, to recall the President's almost forgotten 
address to Congress of December 2, 1913, in which he said: 
" I suggest that conventions for the purpose of adopting a 
platform should consist, not of delegates chosen for this 
single purpose, but of the nominees for Congress, the nom- 
inees for vacant seats in the Senate of the United States, 
the Senators whose terms have not yet closed, the national 
committees, and the candidates for the presidency them- 
selves." 

What was the purpose of that message to Congress? It 
was offered at a time when there was no occasion to speak 
of party platforms, except to frame some excuse for not 
regarding the platform of 1912 as a programme of action. 
In that message Mr. Wilson himself explains the purpose 
of his novel proposal to be, " that platforms may be 
framed by those responsible to the people for carrying 
them into effect"; that is, by public officials. The plat- 
form of 1912 was not so framed. Therefore, he would 
have us infer, that platform did not impose the obligations 
of a promised programme. To give a platform that char- 
acter, it would be necessary that it should be framed by 
those who were to carry it into effect! 

We have seen the fruit of this theory, that government 
should be conducted by office-holders and office-seekers, 
without regard to platforms framed by " delegates chosen 
for this single purpose"! We have also incidentally 
learned how completely Mr. Wilson intended that this 
official hierarchy should be dominated by its head. In this 
respect at least the President has fulfilled his heart's desire. 
There have been recalcitrants; but, politically speaking, 
where are they to-day? We are not surprised, therefore, 
to be assured, after these years of party discipline, that " the 
President had a strangle hold on the San Francisco con- 
vention." 

In consequence, we are now in possession of an alleged 
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Democratic platform confessedly dictated as the President 
prescribed in his message of 1913. That platform has been 
framed, as the President considers it should be, by those 
who hold and those who are seeking public office ; and, 
confessedly, it has resulted in a compromise between them, 
made with the intention of securing the greatest possible 
number of votes. As for party principles or convictions, it 
cannot be pretended that these have exerted any influence. 

The forces effecting this compromise have been actu- 
ated by conflicting political interests. Speaking in gen- 
eral terms, these have consisted of the interests of those 
already in office, who desire to defend to the utmost the 
existing Administration, and the interests of those who are 
seeking office, who shrink from accepting responsibility 
for the positions taken and the acts performed under the 
personal domination of the President. The convention at 
San Francisco has been thereby divided into two opposing 
camps, — composed respectively of those who see no hope 
for the party, which they realize must be judged by its per- 
formance, unless that performance is defended, and those 
who see no hope for it without promises that the course 
of the Administration will be abandoned. Although the 
platform of 1920 has been produced according to the Presi- 
dent's own prescription in 1913, the results are not what 
Mr. Wilson intended. He had hoped to dominate the sit- 
uation without division. He has found that his power, 
though sufficient to control, has not been sufficient to com- 
mand. Of one thing we may be certain, the platform as 
presented does not embody the views of those who in 1912, 
and again in 1916, elected Mr. Wilson to the presidency. 
By every test, it is, and is designed to be, equivocal. In so 
far as it is only a " platform," in Mr. Wilson's sense of the 
word, the ambiguity is of no importance. If, however, it 
is really a " programme " actually to be carried out, it will 
create large defections in the Democratic party. 

As for the Democratic Platform of 1912, that has been 
so long forgotten that even a third term in the presidency 
has during the late convention been under serious contem- 
plation, with the frank admission by the faithful that the 
only impediment to the party's support of it is the physical 
incapacity of the President to sustain the role of a candi- 
date. The platform of 1912 was, confessedly, not a " pro- 
gramme "; neither was that of 1916, with its slogan, " He 
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kept us out of war." There is in Mr. Wilson's theory of 
government by officials a flexibility that renders all docu- 
ments superfluous; for, if the programme of action is to 
be, as he desires, wholly in the hands of officialdom, it mat- 
ters little whether it frames its policies before or after 
election, or how often it changes its mind. Under these 
circumstances, it is extremely difficult to describe with 
accuracy in any detail the precise conflict of issues in the 
present political campaign. This difficulty, resulting from 
the lack of coherence and continuity in Democratic poli- 
cies, serves, however, to mark out in bold relief the real 
antagonism between the two parties. This consists funda- 
mentally in the opposition between constitutional and rep- 
resentative government on the one side, and personal and 
administrative government on the other. 

In two words: the main issue, reappearing in varied 
forms, between the two party platforms is: Constitution- 
alism versus Wilsonism. 

The platforms and purposes of the two parties cannot 
be properly interpreted without taking into account the 
manner and the spirit in which they were framed. It is 
this larger lesson which the thoughtful voter will seek to 
learn. 

The extent to which personality has displaced prin- 
ciples and bitten into the entire mentality of the present- 
day protagonists of Democracy is well illustrated in the 
preposterous assumptions which characterize the key-note 
speech of Chairman Cummings in opening the convention 
at San Francisco. In that long, and rapturously applauded 
discourse there is no mention of any fundamental prin- 
ciple of government and no reference to any feature of 
American institutional life. So far as the Republic is con- 
cerned, it might as well have been without a history and 
without any basic institutions or essential character. A 
fulsome eulogy of the President; a rhapsodical panegyric 
of the Democratic party; a recital of the results of "the 
great progressive programme outlined in our platform of 
1912," to which the President denies the qualities of a pro- 
gramme altogether; a boast of the achievements of the 
war, into which the party was forced without the slightest 
preparation, notwithstanding three years of warning, as 
the triumph of the Democratic party alone; utter ingrati- 
tude for the service of Republicans, who according to the 
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election returns of 1918 constitute a considerable majority 
of the nation; a rebuke of all criticism as originating in 
malice toward the President and jealousy of his success as 
a peace-maker; — this is the substance of what the Chair- 
man has to say of the nation's political problems and the 
people's needs. The only positive proposal of this key- 
note manifesto, which was dictated and approved at Wash- 
ington, is the merging of the United States in an imperial 
syndicate of irresponsible Great Powers, ruled by a super- 
government in which the beneficiaries of the system pre- 
dominate. Because the majority of the Senators of the 
United States have refused to give their advice and con- 
sent to this unauthorized engagement by the President, 
made in opposition to the previously known advice of a 
number of Senators sufficient to defeat it, they are now 
accused of " selling the honor of America." " No blacker 
crime against civilization," runs this bitter indictment of 
a co-ordinate branch of the treaty-making power, " has 
ever soiled the pages of our history." 

This virulent attack upon the very structure of our Gov- 
ernment, in which one of its most vital safeguards is 
assaulted, is without precedent in American politics. 
When we calmly inquire what has induced this hysterical 
denunciation of a majority of the Senate of the United 
States, including twenty-three Democratic Senators, we 
find that it was imperatively decreed at Washington, and 
that members of the Administration wholly subject to the 
will of the President were charged to see that this key- 
note was clearly sounded, while those who were known to 
be opposed were excluded from the convention and 
deprived of an opportunity to express their dissent or defend 
their participation in this alleged blackest of all crimes. 

Let no one be deceived regarding this apparent Demo- 
cratic passion for the League of Nations, the provisions 
of which no Democrat before the Wilsonian control of the 
party would ever for a moment have accepted. It is Wil- 
son, not the rejection of the League, that has caused this 
outburst of denunciation against the action of the Senate. 
It is a desperate attempt to sustain purely personal as 
against strictly constitutional government. The party has 
yielded so long to this imperious will that nothing can be 
discussed by it on its own merits. 

Two conflicting conceptions of government are thus 
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brought into opposition. One is the historical American 
system, as defined in the Constitution of the United States, 
in which merely personal decisions are subordinated to leg- 
islative and judicial action. The other conception is based 
on the supremacy of personal official control and the regu- 
lation of the national life by administrative agents. Ren- 
dered necessary in war, this personal control is ill adapted 
to the conditions of peace. It presents an open door for 
the acquisition of offices and largesses, and is susceptible 
of influence by political expediency. Every attempt to 
terminate the war powers of the President has been 
thwarted by the Executive. A new feudalism of national 
proportions has thus come into being, and numerous groups 
of men, profiting and expecting to profit by the centrali- 
zation of the powers of government in the hands of the 
Executive, oppose a return to the restrictions of a consti- 
tutional regime, and are determined that this dynasty of 
unregulated power shall not die. 

So far as the world's peace is concerned, ultimately, 
when the American people are fully enlightened on the 
subject of international affairs, this nation will take its 
rightful and honorable place in the counsels and responsi- 
bilities of the free nations of the world. The question now 
is whether or not this nation is to remain free. If it is to 
be so, this supremacy of personal power must be ended. 

For the Democratic party the League of Nations is 
merely a stalking-horse, utilized for political purposes. 
The aim in supporting the Treaty of Versailles as it was 
signed by the President is not to insure entrance into the 
League, which the Senate majority has not opposed, but 
has favored on condition that the independence of the 
United States is fully safeguarded. The real aim of the 
Democratic party is to support and reinforce the power of 
the Executive. 

The difference between the Republican and the Demo- 
cratic parties in regard to the League can be clearly stated. 
The Democratic party is committed to an unmodified 
League of Nations, but only because this was necessary in 
order to sustain President Wilson. It would gladly have 
accepted all the Lodge reservations without hesitation, 
had it been able to obtain Mr. Wilson's consent. Its atti- 
tude, therefore, is entirely political. The Republican 
party, on the contrary, while refusing to accept at the Presi- 
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dent's hands a treaty that does not conform to the Consti- 
tution of the United States, is unitedly in favor of an inter- 
national association in which law and justice will have a 
larger, and military force a less conspicuous place. 

The vicious assault made upon Senator Lodge in the 
Democratic Platform, based on a perversion of documents 
and a deliberate alteration of dates, reveals the abject pov- 
erty of its defense of the President and the equivocal atti- 
tude of the party. 

That attitude, while proclaiming adherence to Mr. Wil- 
son's position regarding the Covenant, does not dare to 
repeat his challenge of " This treaty, or no treaty." It 
does not even dare to oppose all " reservations "; yet, while 
seeming to concede the acceptability of some " clarifying " 
comments, it precludes any real limitation of the obliga- 
tions which the Covenant would impose on the United 
States. Stripped of its intentional equivocality, designed 
to reconcile a large contingent of the Democratic party, it 
pledges the party to support the President, leaving him as 
before to decide what is to be done. 

Despite the President's demand for " a great and 
solemn referendum " on the acceptance of the Covenant of 
the League of Nations without reservations, this is par- 
tially evaded, but it is not possible to evade the capital issue 
in the present electoral campaign. The really fundamental 
issue is between a governmental hierarchy of administra- 
tive officials, controlled by one man at the top, and the 
system of representative government, with the division and 
limitation of powers ordained in the Constitution of the 
United States. 

When we turn to consider the spirit and procedure that 
produced the Republican platform of 1920, we are im- 
pressed with the difference of method between the two 
parties. At Chicago it was universally remarked that the 
convention was without central control. If Senators of 
the United States were present there, they came with no 
mandate from a superior officer, but as " delegates chosen 
for this single purpose." Every one of them would have 
been left at home had it not been the pleasure of their con- 
stituency to send them as delegates, and their presence in 
the convention was an evidence of the confidence they en- 
joyed at home. By all fair standards of representation they 
were representative of the party in their States. 
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It has been easy for partisan zeal to invent and publish 
tales of predominating personalities and influential coteries 
at Chicago, but the most that has been intimated regarding 
senatorial influence in the Republican Convention is insuf- 
ficient to warrant an inference that there was in that con- 
vention any personal determination of the platform or the 
candidates. If it had been otherwise, it would be with 
very bad grace that the followers of President Wilson 
could speak of senatorial influence as deserving condem 
nation, after his special message to Congress of 1913, in 
which he officially requested that future platforms be 
framed by " Senators whose terms have not yet closed," 
rather than by " delegates chosen for this single purpose.' 1 

As regards the actual formation of the platform at Chi- 
cago, it may be said that never before in the history of 
American politics had such efforts been made to elicit the 
will of the party. A large committee of eminent non-office- 
holding Republicans, representing every part of the Union, 
was formed at the suggestion of the thoroughgoing Chair- 
man of the Republican National Committee, months 
before the convention met, and all Republicans were 
invited to offer their suggestions. By this method a vastly 
larger participation of independent minds in working out 
a platform than had ever before been known was secured, 
and a mass of important data regarding the state of the 
country and the desires of the party was placed before the 
Platform Committee as the basis for its action. 

With a unanimity that no one has ventured to question, 
the Republican party takes its stand without hesitation 
upon the principles of law and order, and pledges itself to 
maintain them against all assailants. The platform begins 
with the statement: 

The Republican party, assembled in representative national con- 
vention, reaffirms its unyielding devotion to the Constitution of the 
United States and to the guarantees of civil, political and religious lib- 
erty therein contained. It will resist all attempts to overthrow the 
foundations of the government or to weaken the force of its controlling 
principles and ideals, whether these attempts be made in the form of 
international policy or domestic agitation. 

Upon this solid foundation the whole platform of the 
Republican party is built. The war necessitated many 
departures from the orderly normal life of the nation. To 
this necessity the Republican party presented no obstacle 
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but freely voted unprecedented grants of personal power 
to the Executive. 

The task of the hour is not " reconstruction," in the 
sense of remodelling our political institutions. It is rather 
to return to the ways of progressive peaceful national 
development on the lines that have made us a powerful and 
prosperous people, able to defend our own rights as a nation 
and to be of service in an international emergency such as 
that created by the Great War. 

Turning to the Democratic Platform, we discern no 
tendency to return to the normal life of the nation on any 
sure or fixed foundation of principles. On the contrary, 
notwithstanding many strong individual protests, the party 
bends submissively to the inflexible will of its master and 
applauds and aims to perpetuate the personal regime which 
he has created. The first paragraph of the Democratic 
platform confirms the antithesis between the parties which 
has been pointed out in this article. Its first words are: 

The Democratic party, in its national convention now assembled, 
sends greetings to the President of the United States, Woodrow Wil- 
son, and hails with patriotic pride the great achievements for country 
and the world wrought by a Democratic administration under his lead- 
ership. 

In strict conformity to type, there is in this entire docu- 
ment no intimation that the Executive is subject to any law 
or constitutional restriction. The only principles referred 
to are " the fundamental progressive principles of social, 
economic and industrial justice and advance," whatever 
these may be. The Constitution is only once mentioned. 
This is with reference to the necessity of " declaratory 
action " by Congress before the Nation can become a par- 
ticipant in any war, but the statement does not deny that 
the commitments to the League of Nations, under the Cov- 
enant, would render such declaratory action a treaty obli- 
gation. 

With prodigal promises of change, a long catalogue of 
projects " favored " or " commended " suggests the pros- 
pect of further presidential leadership; but there is noth- 
ing to indicate how any of these new enterprises can be 
undertaken without new and increased taxation. The 
appeal is clearly made to those voters who will not regard 
this consideration as a matter of concern to them. 

The issues at stake are, therefore, plain. A new dedi- 
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cation to the nation to tried and approved principles of 
constitutionalism on the one hand, with its stability of gov- 
ernment and security of individual rights and national; 
and personal administration on the other, with its inspira- 
tions, its class appeals, its vague yet dominant internation- 
alism, and the certainty of new and incalculable economic 
and social adventures as a means of maintaining its ascend- 
ency. 

It is a time when party lines will have to endure the 
strain of deeper convictions. In no part of our country, 
not even in the South, can honest, thoughtful Democrats 
fail to realize that their party has been called upon to sus- 
tain and perpetuate tendencies in government which they 
do not sincerely approve. It would be well for them to 
consider if there is not deep wisdom in Senator Harding's 
simple statement of the main issue, in the words : " What 
this country needs more than anything else just now is coor- 
dinated government and reconsecration of ourselves to the 
Constitution." 

David Jayne Hill. 



